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[The report of Mr. Calhoun, secretary of 
war, relates to an object of the most interest- 
ing nature, the compiete communication of 
all parts of our extended territory. By very 
forcible arguments he proves the utility of the 
undertaking, not only for our better defence 
in time of war, but for the promotion of com- 
mercial and social intercourse at all times. 
The question of the constitutional power of 
the national government to promote internal 
improvement need not be considered, as, if a 
decision should eventually be made against 
such constitutionality, it is hardly to be doubted 
but that the consent of the states might be 
obtained to an amendment of thé constitution 
on that point. ] 


i nee 


TO CONGRESS. 


Department of War, Jan. 7th, 1819. 


S1n—In compliance with a resolution of the 
lfouse of Representatives of the 4th of April, 
1818, instructing the secretary of war to re- 
port to that House, at their next session, “a 
“ plan for the application of such means as are 
“ within the power of Congress for the pur- 
** pose of opening and constructing such roads 
“and canals as may deserve and require the 
“ aid of government, with a view to military 
* operations in time of war; the transporta- 
*‘ tion of munitions of war; and also a state- 
“ ment of the works of the nature above men- 
**tioned which have been commenced, the 
* progress which has been made, and the 
“means and prospect of their completion ; 
“together with such information as, in the 
“opinion of the secretary, shall be material 
“in relation to the objects of the resolution,” 


Vou. I. 


|I have the honour to make the following re- 
port— 

A judicious system of roads and canals, con- 
structed for the convenience of commerce and 
the transportation of the mail only, without 
any reference to military operations, is itself 
among the most efficient means for “the 
more complete defence of the United States.” 
Without adverting to the fact, that the roads 
and canals which such a system would require, 


‘are, with few exceptions, precisely those 
| which would be required for the operations 


of war, such a system, by consolidating our 
union, increasing our wealth and fiscal capa- 
city, would add greatly to our resources in 
war. Itis ina state of war, when a nation is 
compelled to put all of its resources, in men, 
money, skill, and devotion to country, into 
requisition, that its government realizes, in 
its security, the beneficial effects from a peo- 














ple made prosperous and happy by a wise 


| direction of its resources in peace. But I for- 
| bear to pursue this ong se though so inte- 


resting, and which, the farther it is pursued, 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR 


will the more clearly establish the intimate 
connexion between the defence and safety of 
the country, and its improvement and prospe- 
rity, as I do not conceive that it constitutes 
the immediate object of this report. 

There is no country to which a good sys- 
tem of military roads and canals is more indis- 
pensable than to the United States. As great 
as our military capacity is, when compared 
with the number of our people, yet, when 
considered in relation to the vast extent of 
our country, it is very small; and, if so great 
an extent of territory renders it very difficult 
to conquer us, as has frequently been observ- 
ed, it ought not to be forgotten that it ren- 
ders it no less difficult for the government to 
afford protection to every portion of the com- 
munity. In the very nature of things, the dif- 
ficulty of protecting every part, so long as 
our population bears so small a proportion to 
the extent of the country, cannot be entirely 
overcome; but it may be very greatly dim- 
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nished by a good system of military roads and 
canals. The necessity of such a system is still 
more apparent, if we take into consideration 
the character of our political maxims and in- 
stitutions. Opposed in principle to a large 
standing army, our main reliance for defence 
must be on the militia, to be called out fre- 
quently from a great distance, and under the 
pressure of an actual invasion. The expe- 
rience of the late war amply proves, in the 
present state of our internal improvements, 
the delay, the uncertainty, the anxiety, and 
exhausting effects of such calls. The facts 
are too recent to require details, and the im- 
pression too deep to be soon forgotten. As it 
is the part of wisdom to profit by experience, 
so it is of the utmost importance to preventa 
recurrence of a similar state of things, by the 
application of a portion of our means to tlie 
construction of such roads and canals as are 
required “ with a view to military operations 
“in time of war, the transportation of the 
“ munitions of war, and more complete de- 
“‘ fence of the United States.” 

In all questions of military preparations, 
three of our frontiers require special atten- 
tion; the eastern, or Atlantic frontier—the 
northern, or the Canadian frontier—and the 
southern, or the frontier of the Gulf of Mexi- 
co. On the west and northwest we are se- 
cure, except against Indian hostilities; and 
the only military preparations required in that 
quarter, are such as are necessary to keep the 
Indian tribes in awe, and to protect the fron- 
tier from their ravages. All of our great mi- 
litary efforts, growing out of a war with an 
European power, must, for the present, be 
directed towards our eastern, northern, or 
southern frontiers; and the roads and canals 
which will enable the government to concen- 
trate its means for defence, promptly and 
cheaply, on the vulnerable points of either of 
those frontiers, are those which, in a military 
point of view, require the aid of government. 
I propose to consider each of those frontiers 
separately, beginning with the Atlantic, which, 
in many respects, is the weakest and most ex- 
posed. 

From the mouth of St. Croix to that of St. 
Marys, the two extremes of this frontier, is a 
distance, along the line of the coast and prin- 
cipal bays, without following their sinuosities, 
of about two thousand one hundred miles. On 
this line, including its navigable rivers and 
bays, are situated our most populous cities, 
the great depots of the wealth and commerce 
of the country. That portion of it which ex- 
tends to the south of the Chesapeake, has, 
with the exceptions of the cities and their im- 
mediate neighbourhood, a spare population, 
with a low marshy country, extending back 
from 100 to 150 miles. To the north of the Che- 
sapeake, inclusive, it affords, every where, 
deep and bold navigable bays and rivers, 
which readily admit vessels of any size.— 
Against a line so long, so weak, so exposed, 





predations, hostilities the most harassing and 


and presenting such strong motives for de- 
exhausting may be carried on by a and | 


power; and, should the subjugation of the 
country ever be attempted, it is probable that 
against this frontier, facing Europé, the seat 
of the great powers of the world, the princi- 
pal efforts would be turned. Thus circum. 
stanced, it is the duty of the government to 
render it as secure as possible. For much of 
this security we ought to look to a navy, and 
a judicious and strong system of fortifications: 
but not to the neglect of such roads and ca. 
nals as will enable the government to concen- 
trate, promptly and cheaply, at any point 
which may be menaced, the necessary force 
and means for defence. 

To resist ordinary hostilities, having for 
their object the destruction of our towns and 
the exhaustion of our means, the force ought 
to be drawn from the country lying between 
the coasts and the sources of the principal ri- 
vers which discharge through it into the 
ocean; but, to resist greater efforts, aiming 
at conquest, should it ever be attempted, the 
force and resources of the whole community 
must be brought into resistance. ‘To concen- 
trate, then, a sufficient force, on any point of 
this frontier which may be invaded, troops 
must be marched, and munitions of war trans- 
ported, either along the line of the coast, or 
from the interior of the Atlantic states, to the 
coast, or, should the invading force be of such 
magnitude as to require it, from the western 
states; and the roads and canals necessary for 
the defence of this frontier, are those which 
will render these operations prompt, certain, 
and economical. 

From the coast to the Alleghany moun- 
tains and the high land separating the streams 
which enter into the St. Lawrence from those 
of the Atlantic, in which the principal Atlan- 
tic rivers take their rise, the distance may be 
averaged at about 250 miles; and the whole 
extent, from the St. Marys to the St. Croix, 
is intersected at short intervals, by large na- 
vigable rivers and the principal roads of this 
portion of our country, through which its 
great commercial operations are carried on. 
These, aided by the steam boats, now intro- 
duced on almost all of our great rivers, pre- 
sent great facilities to collect the militia from 
the interior, and to transport the necessary 
supplies and munitions of war. | 

Much undoubtedly remains to be done to 
perfect the roads and improve the navigation 
of the rivers; but this, for the most part, may 
be safely left to the states and the commer- 
cial cities particularly interested, as the ap- 
prupriate objects of their care and exertions. 
The attention of both have recently been 
much turned towards these objects, and a few 
years will probably add much to facilitate the 
intercourse between the coast and the inte- 
rior of the Atlantic states. Very different is 
the case with the great and important line 
of communication, extending along the coast, 
through the Atlantic states. No object of the 
kind is more important; and there is none 
to which state or individual capacity is more 





inadequate. It must be perfected by the ge- 
neral government, or not perfected at all, at 
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least for many years. No one or two states 
have a sufficient interest. It is immediately 
beneficial to more than half of the states of 
the Union, and, without the aid of the gene- 
ral government, would require their co-ope- 
ration. It is, at all times, a most important 
object to the nation; and, in a war with a 
naval power, is almost indispensable to our 
military, commercial, and financial operations. 
It may, ina single view, be considered the 
ereat artery of the country; and, when the 
coasting trade is suspended by war, the vast 
intercourse between the north and south, 
which annually requires five hundred thou- 
sand tons of shipping, and which is necessary 
to the commerce, the agriculture and manu- 
facture of more than half of the Union, seeks 
this channel of communication. If it were 
thoroughly opened by land and water; if 
Louisiana were connected, by a durable and 
well finished road, with Maine; and Boston 
with Savannah, by a well established line of 
inland navigation, for which so many facilities 
are presented, more than half of the pressure 
of war would be removed. A country so vast 
in its means, and abounding, in its various la- 
titudes, with almost all the products of the 
globe, is a world of itself; and, with that fa- 
cility of intercourse, to perfect which the dis- 
posable means of the country is adequate, 
would flourish and prosper under the pres- 
sure of a war with any power. But, dropping 
this more elevated view, and considering the 
subject only as it regards “ military opera- 
tions in time of war, and the transportation 
of the munitions of war,” what could contri- 
bute so much as this communication to the 
effectual and cheap defence of our Atlantic 
frontier? Take the line of inland navigation 
along the coast, the whole of which, it is es- 
timated, could be'completed, for sea vessels, 
by digging one hundred miles, and at the ex- 
pense of $3,000,000, the advantage which an 
enemy with a naval force now has, by rapidly 
moving along the coast, and harassing and 
exhausting the country, would be in a great 
measure lost to him. In fact, the capacity for 
rapid and prompt movements and concentra- 
tion, would be, to the full, as much in our 
power. We would have, in most of the points 
of attack, a shorter line to move over, in:or- 
der to concentrate our means; and, aided by 
steam boats, would have the capacity to pass 
it in a shorter time, and with greater certain- 
ty, than what an enemy, even with a naval 
superiority, would have, to attack us. Sup- 
pose the fleet of such an enemy should ap- 
pear off the capes of Delaware; before it 
could possibly approach and attack Philadel- 
phia, information, by telegraphic communica- 
tion, might be given to Baltimore and New 
York, and the forces stationed there thrown 
in for its relief. The same might take place 
if Baltimore or New York should be invaded; 
and, should an attack be made on any of our 
cities, the militia and regular forces, at a great 
distance along the coast, could, in a short 
time, be thrown in for its relief. By this 
Speedy communication, the regular forces, 
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| with the militia of the cities and their neigh- 
bourhood, would be sufficient to repel ordi- 
nary invasions, and would either prevent, or 
greatly diminish, the harassing calls upon the 
militia of the interior. If to these consider- 
ations we add the character of the climate of 
the southern position of the Atlantic frontier, 
so fatal to those whose constitutions are not 
inured to it, the value of this system of de- 
fence, by the regular troops and the militia 
accustomed to the climate, will be greatly en- 
hanced. Should this line of inland navigation 
be constructed, to enjoy its benefits fully, it will 
be necessary to cover it against the naval ope- 
rations of an enemy. It is thought that this 
may be easily effected, to the south of the 
Chesapeake, by land and steam batteries.— 
That bay is itself, one of the most import- 
ant links in this line of communication; and 
its defence against a naval force ought, if 
practicable, to be rendered complete. [t was 
carefully surveyed, the last summer, by skil- 
ful officers, for this purpose in part, and it is 
expected that their report will throw much 
light upon this important subject. Long Island 
Sound, another part of the line which is ex- 
posed, can be fully defended by a naval force 
only. 

It remains, in relation to the defence of the 
Atlantic frontier, to consider the means of 
communication between it and the western 
states, which require the aid of the govern- 
ment. Most of the observations made relative 
to the increased strength and capacity of the 
country to bear up under the pressure of war, 
from the coastwise communication, are appli- 
cable in a high degree at present, and are 
daily becoming more so, to those with the 
western states; and should a war for conquest 
ever be waged against us, an event not pro- 
bable, but not to be laid entirely out of view, 
the roads and canals necessary to complete 
the communication with that portion of our 
country, would be of the utmost importance. 

The interest of commerce, and the spirit of 
rivalry between the great Atlantic cities, will 
do much to perfect the means of intercourse 
with the west. The most important lines of 
communication appear to be from Albany to 
the lakes; from Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Richmond, to the Ohio ri- 
ver; and from Charleston and Augusta, to the 
Tennessee; all of which are now command- 
ing the attention, in a greater or less degree, 
of the sections of the country immediately in- 
terested. But in such great undertakings, so 
interesting in every point of view to the whole 
union, and which may ultimately become ne- 
cessary to its defence, the expense ought not 
to fall wholly on the portions of the country 
more immediately interested. As the govern- 
ment has a deep. stake in them, and as the 
system of defence will not be perfect without 
their completion, it ought at least to beara 
proportional share of the expense of their 
construction. 

I proceed next to consider the roads and 
canals connectéd with the defence of our 
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extends to the east of Lake Champlain has 
not heretofore been the scene of extensive 
military operations; and Lam not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the nature of the country, to ven- 
ture an opinion whether we may hereafter be 
called on to make considerable military efforts 
in that quarter. Without, then, designating 
any military improvements, as connected with 
this portion of our northern frontier, I would 
suggest the propriety, should Congress ap- 
prove of the plan for a military survey of the 
country to be hereafter proposed, to make a 
survey of it the duty of the engineers who 
may be designated for that purpose. 

For the defence of the other part of this 
line of frontier, the most important objects 
are, a canal or water communication between 
Albany and Lake George, and Lake Ontario, 
and between Pittsburg and Lake Erie. The 
two former have been commenced by the state 
of New York, and will, when completed, con- 
nected with the great inland navigation along 
the coast, enable the government, at a mo- 
derate expense, and in a short time, to trans- 
port munitions of war, and to concentrate its 
troops from any portion of the Atlantic states, 
fresh and unexhausted by the fatigue of 
marching on the inland frontier of the state of 
New York. The road commenced, by order 
of the executive, from Plattsburg to Sackett’s 
Harbour, is essentially connected with mili- 
tary operations on this portion of the northern 
frontier. A water communication from Pitts- 
burg to Lake Erie would greatly increase our 
power on the upper lakes. The Alleghany 
river, by its main branch, is said to be naviga- 
ble within seven miles of Lake Erie, and by 
French creek, within sixteen miles. Pitts- 
burg is the great military depot of the coun- 
try to the west of the Alleghany, and, if it 
were connected by a canal with Lake Erie, 
would furnish military supplies with facility 
to the upper lakes, as well as to the country 
watered by the Mississippi. If to these com- 
munications we add a road from Detroit to 
Ohio, which has already been commenced, 
and a canal from the Illinois river to Lake 
Michigan, which the growing population of 
the state of Illinois renders very important, 
all the facilities which would be essential * to 
carry on military operations in the time of 
war, and the transportation of the munitions 
of war” for the defence of the western por- 
tion of our northern frontier, would be. af- 
forded. 

It only remains to consider the system of 
roads and canals connected with the defence 
of our southern frontier, or that on the Gulf 
of Mexico. For the defence of this portion 
of our country, though at present weak of it- 
self, nature has done much. The bay of Mo- 
bile, and the entrance into the Mississippi 
through all of its channels, are highly capable 
of defence. A military survey has been made, 
and the necessary fortifications have been 
commenced, and will be in a few years com- 

leted. But the real strength of this frontier 
is the Mississippi, which is no less the cause 
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wealth. Its rapid stream, aided by the force 
of steam, can, in the hour of danger, concen- 
trate at once an irresistible force. Made 
strong by this noble river, little remains to be 
done by roads and canals, for the defence of 
our southern frontier. The continuation of 
the road along the Atlantic coast, from Mil- 
ledgeville to New Orleans, and the comple- 
tion of the road which has already been com- 
menced from Tennessee river to the same 
place, with the inland navigation through the 
canal of Carondelet, Lake Ponchartrain, and 
the islands along the coast of Mobile, covered 
against the operations of a naval force, every 
facility required for the transportation of mu- 
nitions of war, ind movements and concentra- 
tion of troops, to protect this distant and im- 
portant frontier, would be afforded. 

Such are the roads and canals which mili. 
tary operations in time of war, the transporta- 
tion cf the munitions of war, and the more 
complete defence of the United States, re-— 
juire. 

Many of the roads and canals which have 
been suggested, are no doubt of the first 
importance to the commerce, the manufac- 
tures, the agriculture, and political prosperity 
of the country; but are not, for that reason, 
less useful or necessary for military purposes. 
It is, in fact, one of the great advantages of 
our country, enjoying so many others, that, 
whether we regard its internal improvements 
in relation to military, civil, or political pur- 
poses, very nearly the same system, in all its 
parts, is required. The road or canal can 
scarcely be designated, which is highly use- 
ful for military operations, which is not equal- 
ly required for the industry or political pros- 
perity of the community. If those roads or 
canals had been pointed out, which are’ ne- 
cessary for military purposes only, the list 
would have been small indeed. I have, there- - 
| fore, presented all, without regarding the fact, 
that they might be employed for other uses, 
which, in the event of war, would be neces- 
sary to give economy, certainty, and success 
to our military operations; and which, if they 
ihad been completed before the late war, 
' would, by their saving in that single contest, 
'iIn men, money, and reputation, more than 
| indemnified the country for the expense of 
| their construction. I-have not prepared an 
| estimate of expenses, nor pointed out the par- 
| ticular routes for the roads or canals recom- 
| mended, as I conceive that this can be ascer- 
tained with satisfaction only by able and skil- 
ful engineers, after a careful survey and exa- 
mination. 

I would, therefore, respectfully suggest, as 
the dasis of the system, and the first measure 
| in the “ plan for the application of such means 
as are in the power of Congress,” that Con- 
gress should direct such a survey and esti- 
mate to be made, and the result to be laid 
before them as soon as practicable. The ex- 
pense would be inconsiderable; for, as the 
army can furnish able miliiary and topogra- 
phical engineers, it would be principally con- 








of its security, than that of its commerce and | 





| fined to the employment of one or more skil- 
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ful civil engineers, to be associated with them 
By their combined skill, an efficient system of 
military roads and canals would be presented 
in detail, accompanied with such estimates of 
expenses as may be relied on. Thus, full 
and satisfactory information would be had; 
and though some time might be lost in the 
commencement of the system, it would be 
more than compensated by its assured effi- 
ciency when completed. 

For the construction of the roads and Ca- 
nals, which Congress may choose to direct, 
the army, to a Certain extent, may be broughi 
in aid of the monied resources of the country. 
The propriety of employing the army on 
works of public utility, cannot be doubted. 
Labour adds to its usefulness and health. A 
mere garrison life is equally hostile to its 
vigour and discipline. Both officers and men 
become the subjects of its deleterious effects. 
But when the vast extent of our country is 
compared with the extent of our military esta- 
blishments, and taking into consideration the 
necessity of employing the soldiers on fortifi- 
cations, barracks, and roads, connected with 
remote frontier posts, we ought not to be san- 
guine in the expectation of aid to be derived 
from the army in the construction of perma- 
nent military roads and canals, at a distance 
from the frontiers. When our military posts 
come to be extended up the Mississippi and 
Missouri, as far as is contemplated, the mili- 
tary frontier of the United States, not includ- 
ing sinuosities, and the coasts of navigable 
bays and lakes opening into our country, as 
was stated in a former report, will present a 
line of more than 9000 miles, and, including 
them, of more than 11,000. Thinly scattered 
along so extensive a frontier, it will be impos- 
sible, I fear, without leaving some points ex- 
posed, to collect any considerable bodies in 
the interior of the country, to construct roads | 
and canals. 

As connected with this subject, I would | 
respectfully suggest the propriety of making 
an adequate provision for the soldiers, while | 
regularly and continually employed in con- | 
structing works of publjc utility. The pre- | 
sent allowance is fifteen cents a day, which 
is considered sufficient in occasional fatigue | 
duty, such as is now done at most of the 
posts; but if systematic employ, on perma. } 
nent works, should be made the regular duty j 
of the soldiers, who can be spared for that 
purpose, a compensation, taking into the esti- 
mate the obligation of the government to pro- 
vide medical attendance and pensions to the 
diseased and disabled soldiers, not much 
short of the wages of daily labour, ought to 
be granted to them. Without such provision, 
which is dictated by justice, an increase of 
desertion, and difficulty in obtaining recruits, 
ought to be expected. Among the leading in- 
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ducements to enlist is the exemption from la- 
bour; and, if the life of a soldier should be 
equally subjected to it as that of other citi- 
zens in the same grade, he will prefer, if the 
wages are much inferior, to labour for him- 
self, to labouring for the public. The pay of 
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a soldier is sixty dollars per annum ; and, if 
he were allowed, when employed permanent- 
ly on fatigue 25 cents a day; and suppose 
him to be employed 200 days in the year, his 
compensation (including his pay) would be 
110 doilars per annum—a sum, it is thought, 
considerably short of the average wages of 
labour. If this sum should be allowed, the 
greater portion of it ought to be paid at the 
expiration of the term of enlistment. If fif- 
teen cents a day, were so reserved, and the 
soldier should be employed one thousand days 
in the five years for which he is enlisted, it 
would constitute a sum of 150 dollars, to be 
paid at the expiration of his term, which 
ought in the same manner as the bounty land, 
be made to depend on an honourable discharge. 
This would furnish an important hold on the 
fidelity of the soldier, and would be a power- 
ful check to the great and growing crime of 
desertion. An honourabie discharge is now 
worth but little to the soldier, and the conse- 
quence is, that desertions are more frequent 
with those enlisted since the war, than those 
who were then enlisted, and are entitled to 
the bounty in land on their honourable dis- 
charge. The latter patiently waits the expira- 
tion of his term of service, while the former 
frequently seizes the first favourable oppor- 
tunity for desertion. 

Should Congress think proper to commence 
a system of roads and canals for the “ more 
complete defence of the United States,” the 
disbursements of the sums appropriated for 
the purpose might be made by the department 
of war, under direction of the President. 
Where incorporate companies are already 
formed, or the road or canal commenced 
under the superintendence of a state, it per- 
haps would be advisable to direct a subscrip- 
tion on the part of the United States, on such 
terms and conditions as might be thought 
proper. In other cases, and where the army 
cannot be made to execute it, the work ought 
to be done by contract, under the superintend- 


‘ 


| ence and inspection of officers of the engineer 


corps, to be detailed for that purpose. It is 
thus the government will be able, it is thought, 
to construct on terms at least as favourable as 
corporate companies. The system of cone 
structing all public works, which admit of it, 
by contract, would be attended with import- 
ant advantages. It has recently been adopted 
in the construction of fortifications, and it is 
expected will be attended with beneficial ef- 
fects. The principal works at Mobile and 
New Orleans have been contracted for on 
terms considerably under the estimates of the 
engiueers. Such a system, extended to mili- 
tary roads and canals, combined with a care- 
ful inspection and superintendence by skilful 
engineers, will enable the government to com- 
plete them with economy, durability, and 
despatch. 

In the view which has been taken, I have 
thought it improper, under the resolution of 
the house, to discuss the constitutional ques- 
tion, or how far the system of internal im- 
provements which has been presented may be 
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carried into effect on the principle of our go- 
vernment; and, tkerefore, the whole of the 
arguments which are used, and the measures 
proposed, must be considered as depending on 
the decision of that question. 

The only military roads which have been 
commenced, are from Plattsburg to Sackett’s 
Harbour, through the Chateaugay country ; 
from the southern boundary of the state of 
‘Tennessee, and crossing the Tennessee river 
near the Muscle Shoals, to Madisonville, Lou- 
isiana; and from Detroit to Fort Meigs, at the 
foot of the Rapids of the Miami of the Lakes. 
Documents marked A, B,C, show the pro- 
gress which ‘has been made. These roads 
have been commenced, and thus far complet- 
ed by the labour of the soldiers, who, while 
they are so employed receive fifteen cents per 
day, with an extra allowance of a gill of whis- 
key. The labour of the troops is the only 
means within the reach of the department, 
of completing these roads; and, as the troops 
are so employed, only when they are not en- 
gaged in active service, it is impossible to 
State, with accuracy, when the roads will be 
completed. . J. C. CALHOUN, 


The Hon. Henry Cray, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 





(A.) 
Heap-QuarTerRs, BrownsvILte, 
6th December, 1818. 

Sir—Your letter, covering a copy of one of 
the 11th of August, calling for a report of the 
labour performed on the road leading from 
Sackett’s Harbour, through the Chateugay 
country, is before me. 

My letter of the 29th November will inform 
you what has been done, but I fear will not 
exhibit the progress of this work to the extent 
you have expected. It may, therefore, be pro- 
per to state, in this place, that when the Presi- 
dent, in the autumn of 1817, directed the road 
in question to be opened and improved, I did 
not understand that the second regiment were 
to be ordered from the duty they were then 
upon. This regiment, at the time referred to, 
were employed enclosing with pickets the pub- 
lic ground at Sackett’s Harbour, and that duty 
occupied them the remainder of the season. 
Expecting the troops at the Harbour would 
have been employed in completing the bar- 
racks at that place this year, they were not 
put upon the road, but allowed to be engaged 
im improving the public grounds for gardens ; 
and, as these grounds were new, it required 
much labour to put them in good condition. 

These causes, and the reasons assigned in 
my letters from this place and Plattsburg, pro- 
duced the delay that has occurred in putting 
col. Brady’s command upon the road, and, if 


our letter of the 11th of August had not’ 


een received upon my return to this place, 1 
fear that this work would not yet have been 
commenced. 

I pray you to believe, that I regret the de- 
lay, and I beg you to see good cause for it in 
the reasons I have endeavoured to assign. 
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It is due to the command of col. Brady aid 
col. Atkinson to say, that they have discover- 
ed not only a becoming cheerfulness in obey- 
ing the orders received for perfecting the 
Plattsburg and Sackett’s Harbour roac, but 
much zeal in the performance of this duty, 
and, if these regiments are continued upon this 
important work the next season, more than dou- 
ble the length of way will be completed, that 
has been passed the last and the present year. 
With respect, I have the honour to be, your 


obedient servant. 
JAC. BROWN. 


Hon. J. C. Catuoun, Secretary of War. 





(B.) 
Heav-QuarTers, Division oF THE SouTH, 


Adjutant General’s Office, 
Nashville, Sept. 19, 1818. 


Sir—On the eve of setting out for the Chick- 
asaw treaty, | deem it necessary to inform you, 
that no reports have been received as yet, of a 
particular character, in relation to the military 
road now opening from Columbia, Tennessee, 
to Madisonville; but I am enabled to inform 
you officially, that fifty miles have been com- 
pleted by the troops on the lower part of the 
road, making many causeways and bridges of 
the most durable materials ; and the detach- 
ment on this end have progressed about forty 
miles south of Tennessee river, making, in 
like manner, many bridges and causeways. 

It is considered, that the most laborious 
part of the road has been completed ; and, 
from every information, it has been done in 
the best manner. An increase of men has 
been recently afforded to the detachment south 
of Tennessee river, which will enable it to 
progress with much greater facility. 

Should I receive minute reports shortly, I 
shall communicate their contents without de- 
lay. 

And have the honour to be, very respect- 
fully, your most obedient servant, 


ROBERT BUTLER, Adjutant Genera’. 


Hon. Joun C. CALHOUN, 
Secretary of War. 


(C.) 
HEAD-QUARTERS, 
Detroit, Nov. 2, 1819. 


Sir—I have the honour to report, that the 
military way, directed to be opened from this 
place to the Rapids of the Miami, has pro- 
gressed as far as the Eight Mile Creek, that is, 
within eight miles of the Rapids, making in 
all a distance of seventy miles. The road is 
truly a magnificent one, being eighty feet 
wide, cleared of all the logs, and under bush, 
every low place causewayed, and all the 
creeks and rivers requiring it bridged in a 
substantial manner. The number of cause- 
ways exceeds sixty, and the bridges are of 
considerable length. The one on which the 
troops are now employed, is four hundred and 
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PENITENTIARY SYSTEM. 


‘ifty feet in length, constructed of strong oak 
framed work. It was found impossible to com- 
plete the road to the Rapids this season, on ac- 
count of the time and labour required in 
throwing bridges over the larger streams: it 
was also deemed more essential to complete 
the bridges, than cut the road this season, to 
the Rapids, as the road would be useless with- 
out the means of crossing the large streams. 

The officers and soldiers who have been em- 
ployed in this service deserve much credit for 
the zeal and perseverance they have displayed 
on this occasion. The work they have per- 
formed has proved highly beneficial, both to 
the people of the country and of the govern- 
ment. Besides greatly adding to the defence 
and strength of this frontier, the road has 
been the means of developing the richness of 
the public lands in this territory, and greatly 
augmenting their value. 

As soon as major Anderson, topographical 
engineer, can complete the survey of the road, 
amore minute and particular description of 
the work will be forwarded. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
sir, your obedient and very humble servant, 


ALEX. MACOMB. 


The Honourable J. C. Carnoun, 
Secretary of War, Ec. &e. Esc. 








Communications. 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REGISTER, 


Penitentiary System of Pennsylvania. 


We know of no subject connected 
with the civil polity of our native state, 
which is more interesting and important 
than her merciful penal code. Our cha- 
racter at home, and abroad, is deeply in- 
volved in the complete success or ulti- 
mate failure of this noble experiment. 
it is now more than thirty years since a 
number of benevolent, and influential 
men, associated in Philadelphia for the 
purpose of improving the discipline of 
the prison in that city, and effecting an 
abolition of those degrading and vindic- 
tive punishments, which experience had 
shown multiplied rather than lessened 
crimes, and excited toward the laws more 
of hatred, than respect, in the minds of 
the people. The measures which were 
pursued to reform the management of 
the jail, and the conduct and habits of 
the prisoners, were marked with much 
wisdom and perseverance, whilst the 
great business of digesting a new system 
of penalties for offences went forward 
gradually, by reason of the attentive re- 
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gard which was paid by the legislature 
to the suggestions of the gentlemen who 
were practically engaged in the con- 
cern. A few years of conscientious ap- 
plication to this object, produced the 
happiest and most beneficial results. In- 
stead of a ferocious multitude, composed 
of all ages and sexes, charged with every 
degree of vice known in the circle of hu- 
man depravity, herded together within 
the walls of the House of Correction, 
those indefatigable citizens accomplish- 
ed the first measure upon which refor- 
mation depended, a separation of the 
sexes; next followed the employment of 
the prisoners, and the appointment of 
keepers upon whose integrity they could 
rely. For such was the state of things 


| at the period when the melioration of the 


condition of the jail was first contem- 
plated, that it is said, well grounded sus~ 





' 





| picions existed against the keeper of the 
W ork-house, as it was called, for ho ving 
| employed the prisoners, and sharing with 

them the profits of plunder, even when 
they were committed to his custody. 
With serious and numerous difficulties 





before them, which but few individuals 


would have been willing to face, and still 
fewer to encounter, this band of philan- 
thropists enjoy the incomparable conso- 
lation of having proved, that malefactors 
could be confined, and employed with 
security to the public, and advantage to 
themselves; and that the pillory, whip- 
ping post, and gallows, are not, as was 
once believed, essential to the well bein 

of society. But, though much has been 
done in this great work, much, very much 
more remains to be accomplished. We 
have arrived at a crisis in the sage’ of 
penitentiaries and the application of pe- 
nal laws in Pennsylvania, which, if we 
mistake not, requires the interposition 
of men of like character with those who 
commenced the reformation—men who 
can apply that effectual aid in the orga- 
nization of the plan, of which it is sus- 
ceptible, and which can only be deve- 
loped by those who are naturally firm 
and intrepid, of extensive information, 
and liberal leisure. If such as these do 





not now take an interest in this matter, 
and bend the whole force of their minds 
to produce a full and fair application of 
the original principles upon which the 
system was predicated, we venture to 
predict, that the laurel which victorious 
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Mercy in this respect first planted in 
Pennsylvania, will wither, and with its 
decay will expire the hope of philan- 
thropy throughout the civilized wat 


emu . 





FOR THE PHILADELPHIA REGISTER. 


CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 


The inhabitants of few cities have dis- 
played more benevolence, or in a greater 
variety of modes, than those of Philadel- 
phia. Whether all the plans which have 
been adopted for meliorating the condi- 
tion of the indigent have been wise, or 
necessary, are questions for the econo- 
mist to investigate, and determine. It 
ig not our purpose now to travel into a 
review of what has been accomplished, 
but rather to solicit the public notice to- 
ward one item in the account of philan- 
thropy for which we have hitherto (to 
use a mercantile phrase) received no cre- 
dit. How it has happened, that in tax- 
ing our ingenuity for objects upon which 
to cast the net of our charity, we should 
have lost sight of the poor chimney 
Sweepers, is somewhat surprising. Why 
private compassion, or public law, have 
not ere now availingly espoused their 
cause, and sustained their rights, is equal- 
ly astonishing, and lamentable. Let us 
inquire a moment into the history and 
habits of these little labourers. They 
are generally from six to fourteen years 
of age, and children of people of colour. 
From the character of their occupation, 
they possess few, if any, opportunities 
for the acquirement of scholastic learn- 
ing; their condition is not much above 
that of domestic quadrupeds; they tra- 
verse our streets in tattered varments, 
reproachful of our own sense iF dicenen, 
To suit our convenience, they are roused 


from their humble lodgings, and go forth | 


long before the morning lights their way, 
and perform the unnatural office of scrap- 
ing our chimnies, whilst we, thoughtless 
of their exposure, and regurdless of their 
fate, repose on beds of down! Their food 


is not of the most wholesome kind, and 


they seldom partake of regular meals. 
Their physical economy is imperfectly 
developed, owing it is supposed to the 
nature of their business, and it has been 
said that they are subject to a disease 
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CHIMNEY SWEEPERS. 


peculiar to such employment. They beg 
a penny now and then of some kind pas- 
senger, which is soon expended for ar- 
dent spirits in a dram shop, which in al- 
most every square are known to defy our 
laws and deprave our morals. Inshort, the 
life of a chimney sweeper is pitiable in- 
deed. How shall the evil be mitigated or 
removed? An answer is prepared. Let 
the corporation of the city apply to the 
legislature for power to forbid by ordi- 
nance, under a heavy penalty for trans- 
gression, the employment of climbing 
boys, in cleaning chimnies. This done, 
a machine* used with success in Eng- 
land for the purpose of removing soot 
from flues, would immediately be intro- 
duced, and the barbarous practice in 
question, so long tolerated, and so little 
noticed, would be numbered among the 
happily discarded modes of human de- 
gradation, which some thirty years ago 
were legalized, in the shape of pillories 
and whipping posts. m 








Public Affairs. 


Fifteenth Congress. 


SECOND SESSION. 








SENATE. 


Feb. 4.—The engrossed joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Constitution, 
so far as to provide an uniform mode of elect- 
ing (by districts,) electors of President and 
Vice-President, was read the third time, and 
decided in the afhrmative, 28 to 10. 

On motion of Mr. Talbot, it was resolved, 
that the committee on the post office be in- 
structed to inquire into the expediency of au- 
thorizing the postmaster general to employ 
an armed guard for the protection of the mails 
of the United States, on such mail routes as 
he may deem necessary. 

Feb. 8.—Mr. Morril, of New Hampshire, 
moved to adopt a proposition to the following 
effect : 

Resolved, by the Senate, that the President 
of the United States be requested to strike 





* Two machines for this purpose have been 
introduced into this city, from London. One 
of them has had some improvements made 
upon it, which are worthy of remark, as thev 
adapt it more completely to our purposes. If 
some one could be induced to commence 
chimney sweeping wit!. this machine, the 
plan would be patronized by many citizens, 








' and the business soon become profitable, 
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from the rolls of the army and navy the names 
of all such officers thereof, as were, directly 
er indirectly, concerned in counselling, aid- 
ing, or abetting, the late duel between Ar- 
mistead T. Mason and J. M. M‘Carty, citizens 
of Virginia. 

This motion lies on the table. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Feb. 6.—Mr. Robert Moore offered for con- 
sideration the following resolution : 
Resolved, That the committee on roads and 


canals be instructed to inquire into the expe- 


diency of authorizing the secretary of the 
treasury to subscribe shares in the stock 
of the road laid out from Pittsburg, in the 
county of Allegheny, to Waterford, in the 
county of Erie, in the state of Pennsylvania. 

In offering this resolution, Mr. M. said, that 
the legislature of Pennsylvania had incor- 
porated companies to. construct an artificial 
or turnpike road from Pittsburg to Water- 
ford. That if gentlemen would refer to the 
map of the country, they would at once see 
the necessity, in a national point of view, of 
connecting the waters of the Ohio and Lake 
Erie by a turnpike road, for the use of the 
United States and the public generally. 
‘That if they would recur to the events of the 
late war, a doubt could not exist as to its 
utility, and almost absolute necessity; Erie 
being a naval station, and the harbour of 
Presque Isle being one of the safest on the 
lake, and most advantageously situated for 
military and naval purposes. The secretary 
of war, in his report recently made, had re- 
ported in favour of the water communication 
between Pittsburg and Erie, in which, Mr. 
M. said he concurred; but it would be re- 
collected that the navigation of the Alle- 
gheny river and French creek was impeded 
by ice during the winter months; and fre- 
quently, in the latter part of the summer and 
fall, the water was too low for navigation, and 
hence the obvious necessity of connecting 
the two important points of Pittsburg and 
Erie, by a good road. He hoped, therefore, 
the resolution would be adopted, and the 
object proposed meet the approbation of 
Congress. 

_ The motion was agreed to. 

Feb, 8.—After three weeks discussion, the 
subject of the Seminole war is at length 
brought to a close. 

The question was taken on the resolution 
reported by the committee on military af- 
fairs, disapproving the proceedings in the 
trial and execution of Arbuthnot and Am- 
brister, and decided in the negative. 

The amendment moved by Mr. Cobb to 
the resolution reported by the committee of 
military affairs, having been modified, was 
then rejected. 

_ The committee rose and reported its de- 
cision. 

A motion was made to postpone indefinite- 
ly the further consideration of the whole 
subject; when, 
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After some discussion, the previous ques- 
tion was required, and being taken, was de- 
cided in the affirmative ; which precluded 
any other than a direct question on the pro- 
position before the house. 

On the question, then, to concur in disg- 
greeing to so much of the report as relates 
to the case of Arbuthnot, the vote was, by 
Yeas and Nays— 

For concurrence in disagreeing to it 108, 

Against it 62 

On the question to concur in disagreeing 
to so much of the report as relates to Am- 
brister— 

For concurrence in disagreement 107 

Against it 63 

A motion was then made by Mr. Cobb, 
that the house do come to the following re- 
solution : 

Resolved, That the late seizure of the Spa- 
nish posts at Pensacola and St. Carlos de 
Barancas, in West Florida, by the army of the 
United States, was contrary to the constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

A motion was made to postpone indefinite- 
ly the further consideration of the proposi- 
tion, and decided in the negative ; 

For the postponement 83 

Against it 87 

Thé main question was then taken on Mr: 
Cobb’s motion, and decided in the negative : 

For agreeing to it 70 

Against it 100 

It is worthy of remark, that the house 
has never been known to have been more 
fuJly attended, than when the above votes 
were ‘taken. 


es 


Pennsylvania Legislature 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Feb. 4.—The supplement to the act regu- 
lating banks, was again before the house on 
a third reading, and the question on the pas- 
saye of the bill was taken and decided—Yeas 
66—Nays 22. ; 

This bill provides, that from and after the 
Ist August, 1819, if any bank incorporated 
by the act of 2ist March, 1814, shall refuse to 
pay any of their notes in the legal coin of the 
United States, their charter shall be abso- 
lutely null and void, except that such bank 
shall be liable in its corporate capacity for the 
fulfilment of all contracts previously made. 

Any holder of a note, except brokers and 
shavers, upon their refusal to pay, shall be 
allowed to make proof of said refusal before 
the judge of the Common Pleas, whose duty 
it shall be to transmit it to the governor, pro- 
vided that the president or cashier shall in all 
cases have ten days notice of the time and 
place of making such proof, and rebutting the 
same by testimony. 

The governor upon receipt of the written 
proof, shall issue his proclamation, declaring 
the charter of such bank null and void. 

If the directors of any bank, whose charter 
shall become thus forfeited, shall neglect to 
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settle up the concerns of such bank, or shall 
make any loans of its notes, or declare any 
dividends, whilst they refuse to redeem their 
notes with specie, they shall be liable in their 
individual capacities, for all lawful demands 
against such bank, provided that such direc- 
tors who may be absent, or dissent from such 
proceeding, may exonerate themselves by 
forthwith giving notice of the fact to the 
stockholders at a general meeting, which they 
may call for that purpose. 

Feb. 6.—The bill authorising the Governor 
to proctre on loan a certain sum therein men- 
tioned, was considered in committee of the 
whole, Mr. Brewster in the chair. 

{This bill authorises the Governor to pro- 
cure on loan dollars, at 6 per centum per 
annum, and pledging the faith of the state for 
the repayment. | 

Mr. Marks, chairman of the committee of 
ways and means, explained the necessity of a 
loan to complete internal improvements al- 
ready progressed in, and commence such 
others as might be thought necessary. In 
order to try the sense of the House he moved 
to fill the blank in the bill with half a million. 

Mr. Forward spoke of the importance of 
connecting the east and west by turnpike 
roads: and made some statements which show- 
ed the western country and states to be sup- 
plied from Philadelphia principally: the bulk 
of goods carried from Baltimore to Pittsburg 
being as 2 to 11, and from Philadelphia as 9 
toll. The free road from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, intersected by a free road from Bal- 
timore, would jeopardize this trade through 
our own state, and pressed it upon us to com- 
plete the road from Harrisburg to Pittsburg. 
He also adverted to the improvement of the 
navigation of the Ohio, being a necessary, ob- 
ject to be accomplished to retain this trade. 

Mr. M‘Kean said if the great object of the 
loan was to complete the road from Harris- 
burg to Pittsburg, and to neglect the northern 
parts of the state, from which to Philadelphia 
the course of trade naturally lay, he should 
oppose the bill altogether. : 

Mr. Forward disavowed his wish to confine 
the improvements to any particular part of the 
state. 

Mr. Craig opposed the filling up the blank 
with 500,000 dollars as too great a sum. 

Mr. Coulter and Mr. Hill (speaker) ex- 
pressed themselves in favour of a larger loan, 
and went into details to show the ability of 
the state to redeem it within a short period ; 

and Mr. Coulter moved to fill up the blank 
with one million. 

Mr. Purdon, in order to afford an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining further information, and 
on account of the absence of the chairman of 
the committee on roads and inland navigation, 
moved that the committee rise; which: was 
agreed to. 





PIRACY. 


Not a week passes that we do not receive 
accounts of some vessel having been robbed 
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i the Patriots. 


at sea. The pirates generally comunit their 
depredations under the fiag of some of the 
South American governments, and thus in- 
jure, in the opinion of mankind, the cause of 
It is seen with great regret, 
that some of these plunderers are Americans, 
who seize indiscriminately upon the vessels 
of all nations, and carry off with equal rapa- 
city the property of his Catholic majesty and 
that of the citizens of the United States. 

The independent governments of South 
America, have disavowed the acts of these 
cruisers, and the many urgent representations 
that have been made, will probably induce 
our government to take effectual measures 
for their punishment. 














{It would perhaps be vain to expect that 
the great mass of the people should be guided 
in their votes by their own judgment, for a 
— part of them have no other means of 
orming an opinion concerning the merits of 
candidates for their favour than the interested 
representations of others. If a man be not 
known by having already been in public life, 
his name upon the ticket which is placed in 
the hands of the voter, and which’ has been 
formed by a private meeting of conferces, is 
frequently the first notice of his existence. 

This would produce but little evil, and 
might perhaps be useful, if it were not that 
to produce greater unanimity in the caucus, 
the different parts of which it is composed 
make agreements of mutual support. The 
friends of one man will consent to give their 
support to some other at a present election, 
provided that on a future occasion, their can- 
didate should be preferred. Where this is 
the case, a man’s continuance in office does 
not depend upon his integrity and ability. 

If the following extract be correct, it is 
much to be regretted that the great popu- 
larity that Mr. Spencer has acquired by the 
eminent instance of his spirit and talents, 
should not be able to correct the influence of 
such a previous agreement. ] 


From the American Watchman. 


John C. Spencer, Esq. the chairman 
of the bank committee, is a young man, 
son of Judge Spencer, of New-York, 
and brother of captain Spencer, the aid- 
de-camp of general Brown, who was 
killed at Bridgewater. The specimen 
given in the late report, of his ability 
and integrity, points him out as one of 
the most promising statesmen this coun- 
try has produced. ‘Lhe report, which 
is the labour of his hands, bears internal 
evidence of a profound and discriminat- 
ing mind, and we are told, that the 
whole of his demeanour throughout this 
arduous investigation, was marked by 
extraordinary vigour, penetration, and 
acutenesg. Such was the labour of the 





JEWS IN MARYLAND. 


undertaking, and such his devoted in- 
quiry, that his health, we are sorry to 
understand, has very materially suffered. 
Regarding him as a public benefactor, 
we earnestly hope that his valuable life 
will long be continued for the welfare 
of his country, whose interest he has so 
well served by assailing and unmasking 
the monster of corruption in the den of 
his iniquity. 

Mr. Spencer, and also Mr. Talmadge, 
another able and valuable member from 
New York, retire from Congress at the 
end of the present session, in conse- 
quence, we believe, of some curious mis- 
application of the principle of rotation 
in the selection of candidates in the state 


of New York. 





[The ambition of men of talents in this 
country, is generally directed to the national 
legislature; and even were it not so, our le- 
gislative bodies are so numerous, that it would 
be folly to expect them all to be filled by able 
men. Yet with every allowance that can be 
made, it is surprising that such a bill as the 
following should have been offered. This isthe 
second instance within a few weeks of an at- 
tempt to raise the credit of bank notes by law.] 


FROM THE WATCHMAN. 
DOVER. 


On the 22d ult. Mr. Black, in Senate, offer- 
ed a bill, which was read, “for regulating the 
circulation of bank paper within this state ;”’ 
providing that no person shall pass a bank 
note under its nominal value, on penalty of 
forfeiting double the amount of the face of 
such bill. 


FROM THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL. 


It is with much regret we observe the 
liberal principles which have pervaded 
the legislature of Maryland, in rejecting 
the bill commonly called the Jew Bill, 
which went to put the descendants of 
Abraham, as regarded their civil rights, 
on the same footing with those who Ry 
under the name of Christians. In Ma- 
ryland, a Jew cannot vote, or hold any 
office whatever. These things ought not 
to be in this country, the asylum of the 
oppressed. As the press has deservedly 
a great influence on the public mind, we 
hope our brother editors in Maryland, 
several of whom we know personally, 
and others from report, to be men of 
high and liberal minds, will not suffer 
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If we are correctly informed, Mary- 
land is the only state in the union where 
such a blot on the national escutcheon 
remains. 





FROM A BALTIMORE PAPER. 
Extract to the Editors, dated Annapolis, Jan. 20. 


The celebrated Jew Bill was called up 
to-day, and was attempted to be thrown 
out by a motion for indefinite postpone- 
men't—but without success. Mr. Kenne- 
dy, the gentleman by whom the bill was 
introduced, spoke at considerable length, 
with all that honesty and sincerity for 
which he is distinguished. He under- 
took to show from the Scriptures, that 
in our conduct towards the Jews, we 
violated its letter and spirit; and that 
it was contrary to sound policy and our 
regard to the political rights of our fel- 
low citizens. He was followed by Mr. 
Washington against the bill, on the 
ground that the Jews already enjoyed 
privileges enough. Mr. Thomas, of Bal- 
timore, in a very animated manner, ad- 
vocated the bill, and attacked the poli- 
tical prejudices of its opponents, as well 
as the prejudices against the Jewish peo- 
ple. Mr. Brackenridge then addressed 
the House in a speech of more than an 
hour, in which he went fully into the 
subject. He examined the question with 
unusual ability, and left a deep impres- 
sion on the minds of those who heard 
him. I regret much that the speeches 
upon this interesting debate should be 
lost—they display ability highly reputa- 
ble to the legislature of this state. 


Extract to the Editors, dated Annapolis, Jan. 21. 


The debate on the Jew Bill was re- 
sumed to-day—Mr. Lecompt and Mr. 
Wilson speaking against it. The amount 
of their arguments against it was, that 
this is a Christian state, and that it did 
not comport with due respect for the 
Christian religion to permit Jews, Turks 
and Infidels, to participate in all the ci- 
vil rights of Christians. Seme very illi- 
beral ideas were expressed as to the 
Jewish character, and it was asked, is it 
right to place on a’ footing with us in 
these respects, the crucifiers of our Sa- 
viour’ Thus it appears, that religious 
freedom, the rights of conscience, are 
not yet understood here; they cannot 


this matter to rest, but will endeavour || see that these matters have nothing to 
to have it revived at the next session. 





do with the religion of Christ: they can- 
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not see that his followers are not reward- 
ed by him with offices of trust and pro- 
fit, under temporal governments, but 
with crowns of glory in Heaven. 

Mr. Stephen advocated the bill in a 
very eloquent manner. He contended 
that we had no right to make any one 
feel, by civil disqualifications, the effects 
of displeasure on account of his mode of 
faith. He argued, that the rights of'con- 
science were guaranteed by the consti- 
tution of the United States; that the 
Christian religion required no aid from 
temporal government ; it had never been 

ropagated by power; that persecution 
ae owever slight, when compared to 
other countries, was persecution still. 

Mr. Kell defended the Jewish charac- 
ter as known to us in America—he men- 
tioned many instances of distinguished 
American Jews. He contended, that 
there was nothing in the Jewish tenets 
but what tended to foster morality, as 
well as good will to all men; that if we 
have seen the Jewish character under un- 
favourable circumstances, it is to be at- 
tributed to governments (bearing the 
name of Christian) who, for so many 
centuries, have continued to oppress this 
ill-fated people; that the character of the 
Jews has uniformly and instantaneously 
risen in proportion as they have been 
treated with kindness. _ He said, that all 
who believe in divine revelation, must 
be convinced that the Jews are one day 
to be restored; and what a proud dis- 
tinction will our country claim on that 
day, when, in looking through the long 
vista of time; through scenes of suffer- 
ings and persecution ; Columbia will be 
seen as the first land in which the Jew 
could find a place of rest. In speaking 
of the talents displayed by Jews in this 
country, he mentioned the recent in- 
stance of the extraordinary excellence 


‘in scholarship of a youth in one of the 


academies of Baltimore. 
Mr. Harrison also spoke on the same 
side. 
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"INDIAN ELOQUENCE. 


[The following are extracted from the 
speeches of Corn Plant, Half Town, and Big 
Tree, chiefs and counsellors of the Seneca 
nation to general Washington, in 1790, con- 











tained in the Documents on Indian Affairs, 
collected. by a committee of the society of 


-Friends, which have been obligingly handed 


us for perusal. They seem to be the expres. 
sion of brave and noble minds oppressed with 
the consciousness that the power to which 
they are complaining is too strong to be re. 
sisted, and they appeal to the justice and hu- 
manity of their conquerors in the eloquent 
language of nature, adorned with the rhetoric 
of a sublime imagination. The wrongs which 
the Indians have sustained from the white 
men, ever since they first beheld them plant 
their standard on the soil of their fathers, 
have neither been few nor light, and it is af- 
fecting to think how little benefit they have 
ever derived from our neighbourhood. 
There is, however, at present some ground 
to hope, that the persevering exertions of 
philanthropists in their favour, among whom 
the society of Friends hold a pre-eminent 
place, will be crowned with success. In 
some districts they have effectually intro- 
duced among them the arts of civil life, and 
their representations to the general govern- 
ment have commanded attention and will pro- 
bably produce the most salutary measures. } 


Father—The voice of the Seneca Na- 
tions speaks to you, the great counsellor, 
in whose heart the wise men of all the 
Thirteen Fires have placed their wis- 
dom; it may be very small in your ears, 
and we therefore entreat you to hearken 
with attention, for we are about to speak 
of things which are to us very great. 

When your army entered the country 
of the Six Nations, we called you the 
town-destroyer; and to this day, when 
your name is heard, our women look be- 
hind them and turn pale, and our chil- 
dren cling close to the necks of their 
mothers. Our counsellors and warriors 
are men, and cannot be afraid, but their 
hearts are grieved with the fears of our 
women and children, and desire that it 
may be buried so deep as to be heard no 
more. 

‘ather—yYou have said that we were 
in your hand, and that by closing it, you 
could crush us to nothing. Are you then 
determined to crush us? If you are, tell 
us so, that those of our nation who have 
become your children, and have deter- 
mined to die so, may know what to do. 
In this case one chief has said, he would 
ask you to put him out of his pain. Ano- 
ther, who will not think of dying by the 
hand of his father, or of his brother, has 
said he will retire to the Chataughque, 
eat of the. fatal root, and sleep with his 
fathers in peace. 
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Before you determine a measure so 
unjust, look up to God who made us as 
well as you; we hope he will not permit 
you to destroy the whole of our nation. 

Father—You have compelled us to 
do that which makes us ashamed, we 
have nothing to answer to the children 
of the brothers of our fathers. When 
last spring they called upon us to go to 
war, to secure them a bed to lie down 
upon, the Senecas intreated them to be 
quiet, until we had spoken to yous but 
on our way down, we heard that your 
army had gone towards the countr 
which those nations inhabited; and if 
they meet together, the best blood on 
both sides will stain the ground. 

Father—We will not conceal from 

ou, that the great God, and not men, 
‘be reserved the Corn Plant from the 
hands of his own nation. For they ask 
continually, where is the land on which 
our children, and their children after 
them, are to lie down upon? You told 
us, say they, that the line drawn from 
Pennsylvania to Lake Ontario, would 
mark it for ever on the east, and the line 
running from Beaver Creek to Pennsyl- 
vania would mark it on the west, and we 
see that it is not so; for first one, and 
then another, come and take it away by 
order of that people which you tell us 
promised to secure it to us: he is silent, 
for he has nothing to answer. When the 
sun goes down, ke opens his heart before 
God, and earlier than the sun appears 
again upon the hills, he gives thanks for 
his protection during the night; for he 
feels, that among men, become desperate 
by the injuries they sustain, it is God 
only that can preserve him. He loves 
peace, and all he had in store he has 
given to those who have been robbed by 
your people, lest they should plunder 
the innocent to repay themselves. T'he 
whole season, which others have em- 
loyed in proyiding for their families, 
e has spent in endeavours to preserve 
peace, and this moment his wife and 
children are lying on the ground, and in 
want of food: his heart.is in pain for 
them, but he perceives that the Great 
Spirit will try his firmness in doing what 
3 right. 

Father—The game which the Great 
Spirit sent into our country for us to eat, 
is going from among us. We thought 
he intended we should till the ground 


—— —— 








with the plough, as the white people do, 
and we talked to one another about it. 
But before we speak to you concerning 
this, we must know from you whether 
you mean to leave us and our children 
any land to till. Speak plainly to us 
concerning this great business. 

All the land we have been speaking 
of belonged to the Six Nations; no part 
of it ever belonged to the king of Eng- 
land, and he could not give it up to you. 
The land we live on our fathers received 
from God, and they transmitted it to us 
for our children, and we cannot part 
with it. 

Father—These are to us very great 
things; we know that you are very 
strong, and we have heard that you are 
wise, and we shall wait to hear your an- 
swer, that we may know that you are just. 

[After general Washington had made them 
a speech in reply, they begin thus—] 

Father—Y our speech, written on the 
great paper, is, to us, like the first light 
of the morning to a sick man, whose 
pulse beats too ptronaiy in his temples, 
and prevents him from sleeping; he 
sees it and rejoices, but is not cured. 

Father—There are men who go from 
town to town, and beget children, and 
leave them to perish, or to grow up 
without instruction, unless better men 
take care of them. Qur nation has lon 
looked round for a father, but they 
found none that would own them for 
their children, until you now tell us 
that your courts are open to us, as to 
your own people. The joy we feel on 
this great news so mixes with the sor- 
rows that are past, that we cannot ex- 
press our gladness, nor conceal the re- 
membrance of our affliction; we will 
speak of it another time. 

Father—The blood that was spilt 
near Pine Creek is covered, and we 
shall never look where it lies. We 
know Pennsylvania will satisfy us for 
that which we speak of to them, before 
we speak to you. The chain of friend- 
ship will now, we hope, be made strong, 
as you desire it tobe. We will hold it 
fast, and our end of it shall never rust 
in our hands. 

Father—No Seneca ever goes from 
the fire of his friend until he has said to 
him, I am going. We, therefore, tell 


you, that we are now setting out for our » 


own country. 
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Father—We thank you from our 
hearts that we now know that there is 
a country that we may call our own, 
and on which we may lie down in peace. 
We see that there will be peace be- 
tween our children, and your children, 
and our hearts are very glad. We will 
persuade the Wyandots, and other west- 
ern nations to open their eyes, and look 
towards the bed which you have made 
for us, and to ask of you a bed for them- 
selves and their children that will not 
slide from under them. We thank you 
for your presents to us,and rely on your 
promise to instruct us in raising corn as 
the white people do. ‘The sooner you 
do this the better for us; and we thank 
you for the care which you have taken 
to prevent bad people coming to trade 
among us. If any come without your 
license, we will turn them back; and 
we hope our nation will determine to 
spill all the rum that shall hereafter be 
brought to our towns. 


-——- 


A letter was published in the London 
papers of December 9, from Pomare, 
king of Otaheite, (one of the islands dis- 
covered by captain, Cook) addressed to 
Mr. John Eyre, of Paramatta, announc- 
ing the complete triumph of Christianity 
in ail those islands, and the recovery of 
the inhabitants from idolatry. King Po- 
mare states, that he is engaged in writ- 
ing a Dictionary of the Janguage, and 
requests a supply of paper and quills. 
He further states, that the gospel of 
Luke, the Psalms of David, the book of 
Job, and the book of Jonah, were in pre- 
paration for publication. The hand of 
Divine Providence is so conspicuous in 
the conversion of these poor islanders, 
from gross idolatry, that it may well be 
said, 

“Why should the wonders he hath wrought, 
Be lost in silence, or forgot?” 


—_ 


The Grand Jury lately sitting at the 
Old Bailey, London, in an address pre- 
vious to their discharge, lamented the 
inefficacy of executions for Forgery, and 
suggested the substitution of solitary 
confinement judiciously applied, as a 
more effectual check against this crime. 


The Rev. Mr. Best of Sheffield, (Eng- 
land,) having inveighed from the pulpit 


OTAHEITE—-THEATRE——BANK. 


against theatrical amusements, the ina. 
nager of the Sheffield theatre has pub- 
lished a letter in reply, in which he 
says—“I contend it is an infringement 
upon the rights afforded me by the law, 
to make the precise theatre that I have 
opened an object of your attack ; and 
so strong is my conviction on the sub. 
ject, that if I could only prove that you 
had kept a single individual away, | 
would bring an action against you for 
damages.” 


According to lists drawn up by order 
of the Emperor Alexander, it appears. 
that since the year 1814, four hundred 
and fourteen thousand men have been 
discharged from the Russian armies! 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Lexington, (Ken.) Jan. 15, 


The suits which were instituted by 
this commonwealth against fhe directors 
and officers of the United States’ Branch 
Bank in Lexington, respectively, for the 
recovery of the fines and penalties incur- 
red by the refusal of the branch to pav 
the tax, came on for trial before the ge- 
neral court, sitting at Frankfort, on Fii- 
day last. The one against the porter of 
the office, was selected for trial. After a 
hearing of three days, the cause was de- 
cided in his favour. 

The counsel for the office of the Uni- 
ted States’ Bank demurred to the decla- 
ration on two grounds: first, the deficien- 
cy of the declaration; and mainly, the 
unconstitutionality of the state law. The 
court sustained the demurrer, and gave 
an opinion that a state has no right to 
impose a penalty on a person acting un 
der a law of the United States. 

An appeal was taken to the supreme 
court of the commonwealth, which is to 








sit in April next. Little doubt is enter- 
tained of a confirmation of the presen’ 
decision. 


[From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 
EPIGRAMMATIC IMPROMPTU ON THE TIMES. 


Dame Nature lately is deranged, See 
Winter’s to ‘glorious summer’ chang’d; | Thermometer. 
No longer ice the pole invests, British Review>- 
But birds fly there to build their nests; | Yankee Gazett® 
Weather’s no more foretold by geese; __ | Goose-bone. 


Nor whales henceforth considered fish, | Dr. Mitchell. 
i Tracena. 
Caloriumctor. 


The Southern urchins scate on mire; 
And Hare sets rivers here on fire. 
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THE INDIAN CAPTIVE RECLAIMED. 


Vincennes, (Ind:) Dec. 26. 


The following is a brief statement of 
facts, by Mr. Edward Tanner, of New 
Madrid county, (Mi.) who passed through 
this place on the 18th inst. with a bro- 
ther, who, after a captivity of 28 years, 
he has at length reclaimed from among 
the Chippewa Indians: 

Mr. Tanner is a man of undoubted 
veracity and most excellent intelligence; 
and we much regret that, for want of 
time, we are compelled to omit many in- 
teresting particulars in relation to his 
brother, and his own adventures in pur- 
suit of him; but the following will, no 
doubt, be read with some degree of in- 
terest, not only for the uncommon per- 
severance of that gentleman, but may fa- 
cilitate others in recovering their friends, 
whom the disasters of Indian warfare 
have placed in similar situations. 

Mr. Tanner is a son of the late John 
Tanner, who formerly resided at Tan- 
ner’s Station, on the Ohio. Mr. E. Tan- 
ner’s younger brother, the subject of this 
story, in the year 1790, then about nine 
years old, while gathering nuts, a few 
rods from the Station, was taken and 
carried off by the Indians. Various un- 
successful exertions were made for his 
recovery previous to the year 1795, when 
Mr. Tanner attended general Wayne’s 
treaty with the Indians at Granville. In 
1798 he visited this place, and, having 
heard that a number of Shawanees and 
Delawares had gone over the Mississippi 
with Lorimere, an Indian trader, in 
1799 he went and searched among them. 
In May, 1800, he left home, in Wood- 
ford county, Ky. crossed the Ohio at 
Cincinnati, examined through all the In- 
dian tribes on the waters of the two Mia- 
mis, the Scioto, Sandusky, Miami of the 
Lake, the rivers Raisin, Detroit, Sand- 
wich, and Malden, and through the prin- 


cipal part of the Indian country in Up-, 


per Canada, and all the waters that run 
into the south of Lake Michigan ; thence 
to the head of the Illinois, and to the Elk- 
hart, the head of the Wabash, and down 
the west side of the Great Miami, crossed 
the Ohio, home. Believing his brother 
tobe dead, he gave up further search un- 
til last March, when he received a letter 
from a Mr. Castleman, enclosing one 














from lord Selkirk, which contained such 
information as left very little doubt of 
the existence of his brother amongst the 
Indians in the north. Again, on the Ist 
of August last, Mr. Tanner set out, wait- 
ed on gov. Clark, got such papers and 
instructions as his excellency thought ne- 
cessary, left St. Louis the 15th for lord 
Selkirk’s colony in the north: on his ar- 
rival at Prairie du Chien, an Indian tra- 
der at that post informed him, that a man 
had come into Michilimackinac with the 
Indians from the north-west, resembling 
him in person: changed his route, as- 
cended the Ousconsin river to the port- 
age, crossed to Fox river, ascended to 
Green Bay, obtained further encouraging 
information ; and, being informed, that 
the person he was in pursuit of spoke the 
Chippewa tongue, procured an interpre- 
ter; sailed for Mackinac on board the 
Widow’s Son, captain Rupely; arrived ; 
got information that the said person had 
gone to Detroit; sailed for that place ; 
arrived ; called on gov. Cass, who in- 
formed him, that he believed that the 
said person (who was called Taylor) had 
sone to Kentucky, in search ot his rela- 
tions: being furnished by his excellency 
with horses, &c. pursued on to Fort 
Meigs; learned that the said person had 
been unsuccessful in his search after 
friends, and had returned; he then turn- 
ed back, and found his brother in the 
neighbourhood of Detroit on the 17th of 
last month. 

The feelings of the two brothers when 
introduced to each other, through an in- 
err agi after a separation of twenty- 
eight years, is a theme for a finer pen 
than mine. 

It seems that the name of John Tay- 
lor had, through some mistake in the 
sound, been taken by the Indians for 
John Tanner, which is his proper name. 

There is the strongest family resem- 
blance, both in the person and features 
of these two brothers ; and, although they 
cannot converse with each other, except 
through an interpreter, they look upon 


and act towards each other with the most - 


ardent fraternal affection. 

This man of the woods, whe, indeed, 
has nothing of the savage wildness and 
ferocity in his appearance, is now going 
to New Madrid, to remain with his 
friends this winter, under the promise 
that his brother is to go with him, next 
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Father—We thank you from our 
hearts that we now know that there is 
a country that we may call our own, 
and on which we may lie down in peace. 
We see that there will be peace be- 
tween our children, and your children, 
and our hearts are very glad. We will 
persuade the Wyandots, and other west- 
ern nations to open their eyes, and look 
towards the bed which you have made 
for us, and to ask of you a bed for them- 
selves and their children that will not 
slide from under them. We thank you 
for your presents to us, and rely on your 
promise to instruct us in raising corn as 
the white people do. The sooner you 
do this the better for us; and we thank 
you for the care which you have taken 
to prevent bad people coming to trade 
among us. If any come without your 
license, we will turn them back; and 
we hope our nation will determine to 
spill all the rum that shall hereafter be 
brought to our towns. 


A letter was published in the London 
papers of December 9, from Pomare, 
king of Otaheite, (one of the islands dis- 
covered by captain, Cook) addressed to 
Mr. John Eyre, of Paramatta, announc- 


ing the complete triumph of Christianity 


in ail those islands, and the recovery of 
the inhabitants from idolatry. King Po- 
mare states, that he is engaged in writ- 
ing a Dictionary of the language, and 
requests a supply of paper and quills. 
He further states, that the gospel of 
Luke, the Psalins of David, the book of 
Job, and the book of Jonah, were in pre- 
paration for publication. The hand of 
Divine Providence is so conspicuous in 
the conversion of these poor islanders, 
Se gross idolatry, that it may well be 
said, 


“Why should the wonders he hath wrought, 
Be lost in silence, or forgot?’ 


The Grand Jury lately sitting at the 
Old Bailey, London, in an address pre- 
vious to their discharge, lamented the 
inefficacy of executions for Forgery, and 
suggested the substitution of solitary 
confinement judiciously applied, as a 
more effectual check against this crime. 


The Rev. Mr. Best of Sheffield, (Eng- 
land,) having inveighed from the pulpit 
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against theatrical amusements, tlie ina. 
nager of the Sheffield theatre has pub- 
lished a letter in reply, in which he 
says—“I contend it is an infringement 
upon the rights afforded me by the law, 
to make the precise theatre that I have 
opened an object of your attack ; and 
so strong is my conviction on the sub- 
ject, that if I could only prove that you 
had kept a single individual away, } 
would bring an action against you for 
damages.” 


According to lists drawn up by orde: 
of the Emperor Alexander, it appears. 
that since the year 1814, four hundred 
and fourteen thousand men have been 
discharged from the Russian armies! 


IMPORTANT DECISION. 


Lexington, (Ken.) Jan. 15, 


The suits which were instituted by 
this commonwealth against fhe directors 
and officers of the United States’ Branch 
Bank in Lexington, respectively, for the 
recovery of the fines and penalties incur- 
red by the refusal of the branch to pav 
the tax, came on for trial before the ge- 
neral court, sitting at Frankfort, on Fri- 
day last. The one against the porter of 
the office, was selected for trial. After a 
hearing of three days, the cause was de- 
cided in his favour. 

The counsel for the office of the Uni- 
ted States’ Bank demurred to the decla- 
ration on two grounds: first, the deficien- 


cy of the declaration; and mainly, the | 


unconstitutionality of the state law. The 
court sustained the demurrer, and gave 
an opinion that a state has no right to 
impose a penalty on a person acting un- 
der a law of the United States. 

An appeal was taken to the supreme 
court of the commonwealth, which is to 
sit in April next. Little doubt is enter- 
tained of a confirmation of the presen’ 
decision. 


[From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. } 
EPIGRAMMATIC IMPROMPTU ON THE TIMES. 


Dame Nature lately is deranged, See 
Winter’s to ‘glorious summer’ chang’d; | Thermometer. 
No longer ice the pole invests, British Reviews. 
But birds fly there to build their nests; | Yankee Gazette: 
Weather’s no more foretold by geese; | Goose-bone. 
Nor whales henceforth considered fish, | Dr. Mitchell. 
The Southern urchins scate on mire; | Traceia. 

And Hare sets rivers here on fire. Calorunctor. 
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THE INDIAN CAPTIVE RECLAIMED. 


Vincennes, (Ind:) Dec. 26. 


The following is a brief statement of 
facts, by Mr. Edward Tanner, of New 
Madrid county, (Mi.) who passed through 
this place on the 18th inst. with a bro- 
ther, who, after a captivity of 28 years, 
he has at length reclaimed from among 
the Chippewa Indians: 

Mr. Tanner is a man of undoubted 
veracity and most excellent intelligence; 
and we much regret that, for want of 
time, we are compelled to omit many in- 
teresting particulars in relation to his 
brother, and his own adventures in pur- 
suit of him; but the following will, no 
doubt, be read with some degree of in- 
terest, not only for the uncommon per- 
severance of that gentleman, but may fa- 
cilitate others in recovering their friends, 
whom the disasters of Indian warfare 
have placed in similar situations. 

Mr. Tanner is a son of the late John 
Tanner, who formerly resided at Tan- 
ner’s Station, on the Ohio. Mr. E. Tan- 
ner’s younger brother, the subject of this 
story, in the year 1790, then about nine 

ears old, while gathering nuts, a few 
rods from the Station, was taken and 
carried off by the Indians. Various un- 
successful exertions were made for his 
recovery previous to the year 1795, when 
Mr. Tanner attended general Wayne’s 
treaty with the Indians at Granville. In 
1798 he visited this place, and, having 
heard that a number of Shawanees and 
Delawares had gone over the Mississippi 
with Lorimere, an Indian trader, in 
1799 he went and searched among them. 
In May, 1800, he left home, in Wood- 


ford county, Ky. crossed the Ohio at: 


Cincinnati, examined through all the In- 
dian tribes on the waters of the two Mia- 
mis, the Scioto, Sandusky, Miami of the 
Lake, the rivers Raisin, Detroit, Sand- 
wich, and Malden, and through the prin- 


cipal part of the Indian country in Up-, 


per Canada, and all the waters that run 
into the south of Lake Michigan ; thence 
to the head of the Illinois, and to the Elk- 
hart, the head of the Wabash, and down 
the west side of the Great Miami, crossed 
the Ohio, home. Believing his brother 


; tobe dead, he gave up further search un- 


til last March, when he received a letter 
from a Mr. Castleman, enclosing one 








| 








from lord Selkirk, which contained such 
information as left very little doubt of 
the existence of his brother amongst the 
Indians in the north. Again, on the Ist 
of August last, Mr. Tanner set out, wait- 
ed on gov. Clark, got such papers and 
instructions as his excellency thought ne- 
cessary, left St. Louis the 15th for lord 
Selkirk’s colony in the north: on his ar- 
rival at Prairie du Chien, an Indian tra- 
der at that post informed him, that a man 
had come into Michilimackinac with the 
Indians from the north-west, resembling 
him in person: changed his route, as- 
cended the Ousconsin river to the port- 
age, crossed to Fox river, ascended to 
Green Bay, obtained further encouraging 
information ; and, being informed, that 
the person he was in pursuit of spoke the 
Chippewa tongue, procured an interpre- 
ter; sailed for Mackinac on board the 
Widow’s Son, captain Rupely; arrived ; 
got information that the said person had 
gone to Detroit; sailed for that place ; 
arrived ; called on gov. Cass, be in- 
formed him, that he believed that the 
said person (who was called Taylor) had 
gone to Kentucky, in search ot his rela- 
tions: being furnished by his excellency 
with horses, &c. pursued on te Fort 
Meigs; learned that the said person had 
been unsuccessful in his search after 
friends, and had returned; he then turn- 
ed back, and found his brother in the 
neighbourhood of Detroit on the 17th of 
last month. 

The feelings of the two brothers when 
introduced to each other, through an in- 
terpreter, after a separation of twenty- 
eight years, is a theme for a finer pen 
than mine. 

It seems that the name of John Tay- 
lor had, through some mistake in the 
sound, been taken by the Indians for 
John Tanner, which is his proper name. 

There is the strongest family resem- 
blance, both in the person and features 
of these two brothers ; and, although they 
cannot converse with each other, except 
through an interpreter, they look upon 
and act towards each other with the most 
ardent fraternal affection. 

This man of the woods, whe, indeed, 
has nothing of the savage wildness and 
ferocity in his appearance, is now going 
to New Madrid, to remain with his 
friends this winter, under the promise 
that his brother is to go with him, next 
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season, to the Rainy Lake, for his family, 
which consists of a wife and seven chil- 
dren. He is clad in citizen’s apparel, 
and is remarkably clean in his person; of 
robust, manly appearance ; temperate ha- 
bits; drinks no ardent spirits. Although 
the Chippewa is his most natural tongue, 
he can converse in all the languages of 
almost al! of the northern tribes ; and, if 
he should succeed in learning the Eng- 
lish language, as he, no doubt, will soon, 
he may hereafter be of great service to 
the American governinent.—J¥est. Sun. 
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Literary. 


THE ACADEMICIAN. 


[The Academician, published semi-monthly 
in New York, by Messrs. Albert and John W. 
Picket, is a paper devoted exclusively to the 
business of education, in which every informa- 
tien connected with that important subject is 
endeavoured to be collected. We cheerfully 
comply with their request to copy the following 
notice from the 14th number. } 


Literary information solicited. 


Gentlemen who have it in their power to fur- 
nish the Editors of the AcaDEMICIAN with 
the state of literature and science, in the va- 
rious parts of the United States, would per- 
haps contribute in no small degree to the be- 
nefit of the community, and aid in the diffusion 
of literary intelligence which would be highly 
acceptable to the friends of scientific and 
Christian education. 

The leading features of this design are to 

romote the interest of literature and science, 
and to lay before their readers the growing 
state of education in our happy and floadrish- 
ing country. 

In order to render their journal interesting 
and complete, it becomes necessary that they 
should ask information on the subject, from 
those who are enabled, by their connexion 
with the institutions over which they preside, 
to give full and correct details, and thereby 
serve the cause in which they must feel a deep 
interest. 

From school committees, societies, and lite- 
rary persons, the editors request the following 
particulars, viz. : 


1. The origin, progress, and particularly the 
present state of schools and colleges. The num- 
ber of presiding officers, and their names :— 
coutse of study, &c. 

2. Legislative or corporate encouragement. 

3. Manner of government, how adminis- 
tered. 

4, Professorships, number of professors and 
tutors. 

5. Number of students in each place of 
hearning. 
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6. The expenses of tuition, board, &e. 

7. Society of students for literary improve. 
ment, rules, regulatiotis, awards or distinc 
tions. 

8. Philosophical apparatus, hiorary, &c. 

9. Description of the buildings, and thei, 
site—of the city, town, or village, in which 
they are situated, and of the adjacent coun 
try, &e. 

10. Names of the students who excel at the 
annual examinations ;—reports of the exa. 
mining committees, premiums, rewards, &c. 

11. An account of the rise and progress of 
theological societies and institutions—Sunda; 
schools, &c. 












These inquiries are applicable to public anc 
private schools, endowed academies, colleges, 
und universities. 

From this enumeration, the desired informa. 
tion will be perceived. The editors request 
their correspondents not to limit their commu. B& 
nications to the particulars of this list, but to 
include every thing they may deem worthy of 
remark.—As the object is to obtam facts, it 
will therefore be deemed indispensable, that 
the real name of the writer be given, though 
it will be optional with him, whether it be 
published or not. 

The advantages of a journal of this nature, 
are many and obvious. Literature and scietice 
will find new advocates by having their repo. 
sitories opened to public inspection. Public 
spirit will be awakened and promoted, by ex- 
hibiting the laudable views, exertions, and |i. 
berality of those who are the friends and pa- 
trons of seminaries. Our youti will be bene. 
fited and rendered useful members of society 
They will have strong inducemenis to perse- 
vere in their studies. Parents and guardians, 
in fixing the destination of those for whose 
education they have to provide, will be ena. 
bled to judge of the comparative advantages 
of several institutions, with regard to instruc: 
tion, health, expense, and society. Teachers, 
who are qualified for the important office, may 
be brought into deserved notice, and receive 
that justice and credit, to which an honest dis- 
charge of professional duties justly entities 
them. f 


Communications (post paid) to be made as 
early as possible, and as often as necessary, to 
the Editors, through the medium of the pes’ 
office, New York. 
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